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FRANCIS PARKMAN 


1823-1893 


INTRODUCTION 


During the Summer of 1923 the President of the Canadian 
Historical Association, Mr. Laurence Burpee, proposed that a national 
committee should be formed to consider how the centenary of Parkman’s 
birth might be worthily commemorated in the country whose history he 
made his hfe-work. 

The proposal was enthusiastically welcomed, and a committee was 
formed of a truly representative character. "The Prime Minister of 
the Dominion and several of his colleagues, the prime ministers of all 
the provinces, representatives of all the Canadian universities and of 
the important public bodies and learned societies in Canada, besides 
other men of eminence in every walk of life, joined the committee, 
which was presided over by General Sir Arthur Currie, Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. 


The Committee decided to celebrate the centenary :— 


(1) By holding a public meeting in Montreal, at which speeches 
in honour of Parkman should be delivered. Montreal was regarded as 
a peculiarly fitting place for this ceremony, as it is the peaceful meeting- 
place of the two races, French and English, whose long struggle was 
commemorated by Parkman; moreover, McGill University was the only 
Canadian university which conferred on Parkman an honorary degree; 

(2) By holding an exhibition of Parkman relics, etc., in Montreal; 

(3) By appealing for funds (a) to endow scholarships tenable at 
any of the Canadian universities or at the Archives at Ottawa by 
students making a special study of Canadian history; (b) to assist in 
the publication of meritorious works on Canadian history. 


The arrangements for the public meeting at Montreal were left 
in the hands of a sub-committee composed of Montreal residents and 
presided over by myself as Kingsford Professor of History at McGill 
University. The exhibition of Parkman relics was entrusted to Dr. 
Gerhard R. Lomer, Librarian of the same university. 

The exhibition, which was held in the Library Museum at McGill 
University, occupied 12 double cases, totalling 400 square feet, as well 
as wall space. It included material illustrating the life and works of 
Parkman, drawn largely from the University Library. Photographs, 
manuscripts and books were also lent by Harvard University, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Library of St. Sulpice, Brown 
University and the Dominion Archives, and a number of private indi- 
viduals. Among the items of interest were five autographed volumes 
vy Parkman presented to the Library in 1880, the year after he received 
the degree of LLJD., Parkman’s hunting coat, powder-horn and other 
articles used by him on the Oregon Trail, photographs of. Parkman 
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manuscripts, some of his corrected proofs, with manuscript insertions, 
and a number of rare Canadiana. The exhibit was open from 
November 5 to December 22, and was visited by nearly 400 people, 
including the French Ambassador. 

The commemorative meeting was held on November 13, 1925, at 
the Windsor Hall, which was filled by an audience of about 1,000. 
Seats were especially reserved for representatives of Canadian learned 
societies and public men, as well as for delegates of the Massachusetts 
ILlistorical Society, the American Historical Association, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who had accepted invitations to be present. Parkman’s niece, 
Miss Cordner, also honoured the proceedings as the guest of the 
Committee. 

‘he speakers were His Excellency Monsieur Jules Jusserand, 
French Ambassador at Washington; Dr. Bliss Perry of Harvard; 
Monsieur JAlgidius Fauteux, Librarian of St. Sulpice Library in 
Montreal, and Dr. Charles Colby, formerly Kingsford Professor of 
History at McGill. The Brassard Choir also rendered some old French- 
Canadian songs popular among French settlers of the times about which 
Parkman wrote. 


Bastin WILLIAMS. 


MeGill University, January, 1924: 


PARKMAN CENTENARY 
1823-1923 
Windsor Hall, Tuesday, November 13, 1923 


OsGanada Brassard Choir 
Lia Marseillaise Brassard Choir 


(on entrance of M. Jusserand) 


Introductory Speech Sir Arthur Currie, G.C.M.G. 
Speech His Exeellency M. Jusserand, 


French Ambassador at Washington 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre Brassard Choir 

Star Spangled Banner Brassard Choir 

Speech Professor Bliss Perry 
Kn Roulant Brassard Choir 

Speech Mons. A‘gidius Fauteux 
Speech Dr. Colby 

A la Claire Fontaine Brassard Choir 


God Save the King 


SPEECH BY THE CHAIRMAN 
GENERAL SIR ARTHUR CuRRIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


I find myself assailed by a great temptation which I must be 
eareful to avoid. That temptation is to take up more time than I 
have at my disposal to introduce to you the programme of this evening’s 
eutertainment. We have prepared for your enjoyment a feast of such 
sumptuous proportions that I must not forget that too many cocktails 
spoil the dinner. 

Nevertheless, you must permit me to say that it is peculiarly fitting 
aiid appropriate that a celebration in honour of the great historian of 
Canada, Francis Parkman, should be held in Tina for there is 
no place more closely associated with our history. I do not except 
pvc. Quebee in the early days was, as now, the seat of government, 

and therefore affected large ely by the views and customs of the old 
id. whereas Ville Marie was filled with the spirit of the new land— 
the spirit of courage, of enthusiasm, of devotion, of enterprise and of 
adventure. These are the qualities which made our country what it 
is today, and in its development no other place in Canada has filled 
quite so large a part. 

It is a matter of no little pride to Canadians that Canada should 
possess an historian whose name in the Hall of Fame ranks with Gibbon, 
Macaulay and Tacitus and all other great historians, and it is with 
both pride and gratitude that we meet here to establish not only a 
memorial which will commemorate his work, but which will also be a 
iuibute to the service he has rendered Canada. The organizing Com- 
mittee has felt that no tribute, no memorial could be more fitting than 
‘he establishment of a fund to aid in scholarship and research. The 
details of this proposal will be announced later; it is enough to say 
at present that no very great sum is involved. And let us not forget 
that in founding this endowment we are not only honouring a great, 
nan, we are continuing a labour of love, we are serving a great end. 

ve student of the past understands better how to guide the future. 
He who knows how the foundations were laid will be the better builder 
of the upper courses. 

We are honoured this evening by the presence of one of the most 
distinguished sons of France, and we are still more honoured by his 
addressing us. What could be a greater tribute on such an occasion . 
than an address in the Mnglish language by an ambassador of that e¢reat 
republic which is the ancestral home of the French-Canadian ? 

For fifty vears M. Jusserand has been in the diplomatic service of 
his country; for more than twenty years. he has represented her at 
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Washington. When we remember that this period has seen the advent 
of America to the front rank of naval and military power, the almost 
incredible economic growth of the North American continent, and 
iinally the aligning of that tremendous power on the side of the Allies, 
we realize that 'M. Jusserand will fill no mean place in the history of 
the future. It was an honour to McGill when she conferred on 
M. Jusserand the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, a degree which 
nine American universities had already given him. 

Not only is M. Jusserand here as a great representative of France, 
but as one whose historical studies make us wish that there were more 
of them, and ‘as a Frenchman who has thrown a real light on Enghsh 
history. For, like Parkman, he has the fine historical spirit. 

It was the influence and work of such men, the understanding and 
appreciation of the British spirit which they gained and passed on to 
others, which made possible the entente between Britain and France, 
which inspired the soul of America and built up that firm wall of free 
peoples against which the furious storm of absolutism, despotism and 
domination spent its strength in, vain. To our distinguished visitor 
Canada extends a very special and warm welcome, for the influence of 

Canada is and must always be towards concord and co- operation between 
France and the British Empire. No country outside our Empire can 
ever be bound to us by such ties as France, for Canada was born of 
French adventure, cradled by French solitude, pioneered by French 
enterprise, and blessed by French religion. Our earliest history is hers, 
our national arms bear her insignia, millions of our people speak her 
language, her soil is the last resting place of thousands of our best and 
bravest who gave their lives for freedom. 

A little over a century and a half ago Canada passed under the 
sway of Britain, and on that day French frigates sailed down the 

St. Lawrence bearing away home to France all who desired to go; 
Hi ut they left behind some 60,000, who were the nucleus of the people 
who made this land. These sleep now along the banks of that noble 
river, and they are not forgotten. Canada stands forever in their debt. 
But we think of another 60, 000 who sleep in Flanders fields, in Picardy 
and in old Artois. These are the gift of Canada to France and to the 
world, and so it is with hearts warm with friendship that we weleome 
France’s ambassador to the United States, His Excellency M. Jusserand., 
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ADDRESS 
His ExcELLENCY MoNnsIEUR JULES JUSSERAND, 


French Ambassador al Washington. 


The great writer whose centennial we are celebrating has been 
described as follows by a brother historian, one of his successors as 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Senator Henry 

Cabot Lodge: 


“Mr. Parkman’s features were irregular. Under analysis, I do 
hot suppose one of them could have been justly praised as handsome. 
Yet I have seldom seen a finer face. Whatever the details, the effect 
was that of beauty; intellect, force, character, breeding, distinction, were 
all there in his strongly-marked features, and despite all he had passed 
through, so powerful had been his will that he had no expression of 
suffering nor in the least the look of an invalid.” A moral portrait 
this, as well ias a physical one. 

Parkman represented the seventh American generation in his 
family; the same number as Lincoln. Differing, however, from the 
oreat President’s whose family had also landed in Massac husetts, but 
settled, before he himself reached manhood, in six different States, that 
of Parkman never left the soil of the former Massachusetts Bay colony, 
and is still there. 

It was an old-fashioned New Ingland family, with swarms otf 
children, in which ministers of the gospel were numerous, Parkman’: 
great-grandfather, a minister, having 16 children, his father, also a 
minister, having 6. His mind seems to have passed, by easy stages, 
from his paternal forebears’ puritanism to his mother’s unitarianism, 
then to agnosticism. He spoke in after hfe with more respect of men 
and of their deeds than of the particular creeds they belonged to. 
Catholic French ladies of 1610 are described by him as “ fair votarics 
of the Loves and Graces, [who] found it a more grateful task to win 
heaven for the heathen than to merit it for themselves.” The Jesuit 
Druilletes is most kindly entertained by Edward Gibbons, a Boston 
Magistrate in 1650, and so, “ Massachusetts, in the person of her magis- 
trate, became the gracious host of one of those whom, next to the Devil 
and an Anglican bishop, she most abhorred.” The same State had for 
its governor in those days “the harsh and narrow Dudley, grown grey 
in repellent virtue and grim honesty.” 


The destiny of men of genius is often decided as by a sudden call, 
sometimes early, sometimes late in life. When the famous novelist 
tichardson heard the call he was over fifty; when Parkman heard it 
he was eighteen. The great French historian, Augustin Thierry, seems 
to have given him the earliest premonition of his vocation. In lis semi- 
autobiographical novel, “ Vassal Morton,” he says, “ Thierry’s Norman 
Conquest had fallen into his hands soon after he entered college. he 


whole delighted him, but he read and re-read the opening chapters, 
which exhibit the movement of the various races in the occupancy of 
the west of Europe. . . . The idea grew upon him of devoting his 
life to such studies.” Those studies, to resemble the model given by 
Augustin Thierry, whose “ Conquest” had appeared with immense 
suecess 1n 1825, were to offer a combination of strict accuracy and 
hie-like presentation of facts. 

The Parkman of real life chose for his subject “the whole course 
of the American conflict between France and Hngland, or, in other 

words, the history of the American forest; for this was,” he said, “ the 
light in which I regarded it. My theme fascinated me, and I was 
haunted with wilderness images day and night.” 

This remark is the key to his whole after life, the physical side 
and the literary one. Between the French and the English he tried, 
to the best of his ability, to keep an even balance, but as for the Ameri- 
can forest, he allowed love to have its free play: De sylva nil msi 
bonum,; he never tired of visiting it in any season; admired it at sunset 
and sunrise, in winter and summer; in a word, a it. When men 
are in question, he discriminates; when the forest is, he does not; he 
loves. 

Later, when he visited the Lake of Como, he was profoundly 
impressed by its beauty: “‘I have seen nothing at home or abroad 
more beautiful than this lake. It reminds me of Lake George,” our 
Lac du Saint-Sacrament; but remembering how thickly dotted with 
villas and palaces are Como’s borders, he checks himself, and concludes: 
“Give me Lake George and the smell of pine and fir.” : 

His resolve once taken, he never wavered; his studies and his 
summer rambles would have for their object the fulfilling of his life’s 
plan. ‘‘ He sighted,” he wrote in after life, “all college studies which 
eosuld not promote it, and pur sued with avidity such as had a bearing 

upon it, however indirect.” A Rooseveltian before Roosevelt, he had 

horror for “ pallid and emasculate scholarship,” being for what con- 
nd himself, “as fond of hardships as he was vain of enduring them.” 
In this also a Rooseveltian, he formed life-long friendship with some 
ot his forest guides: “I have never, in the city or wilderness,” he 
wrote, “met a better man than my noble and true-hearted friend Henry 
Chatillon.” [ remember visiting once Yellowstone Park, just opened 
for the season and partly yet snowclad; the little carriage in which we 
travelled, with curtains drawn on account of the sleet, was stopped by 
a long boat put on trucks and destined for the lake above. Its driver, 
very much bespattered with mud and looking as wild as its env ironment, 
came to us and unceremoniously pushing back the curtain to see who 
was there, exclaimed: ‘ But this is the French Ambassador !” 

“Why not?” the other said. 


“Oh! I know you very well,” the waggon driver continued; “I 
made your acquaintance at the W hite House, when President Roosevelt 
was there.” And so it was; but mud splashes had made it: somewhat 
difficult to recognize one whom I remembered the late President to 
nave warmly praised for his proficiency in capturing bears. 
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Parkman, in his early days, wanted to harden his body and live 
in the society of his love, the Forest. “His reliance,” he wrote, “was 
less on books than on such personal experience as should in some gense 
identify him with his theme. His natural inclinations urged him in 
the same direction, for his thoughts, not unmixed with softer images, 
possessed his waking and sleeping dreams.” 


Love usualiy carries its adepts beyond the lmits of wisdom and 
of common sense. Trying to inure himself to the hardships of forest 
life, Parkman, instead of fortifying his health, ruined it. He became 
aimost blind, almost a cripple, happy at a certain period of his life 
when he could read for five minutes in one day, and having invented 
a system by which he could properly write for brief moments without 
seeing his hand’s work. 

Men in their youth will make such attempts; they cannot. have 
at the same time both youth and experience. I know of one who, after 
the war of ’70, in order to harden his body, slept for years on bare 
boards, never wore an overcoat, reduced rest and food to a minimum, 
with the result that, weighing one hundred pounds, he began spitting 
blood. But he checked himself in time, changed his system, and thus 
it is that he is able to address you to-night. 


Parkman had gone into the forest so as to temper soul as well 
as body. This tempering of the soul at least was not lost, but stood him 
in good stead till his last day, allowing him to go on, with powers 
unimpaired, with his plan of hfe ever-present before him, through 
periods of semi-blindness and almost constant suffering. 


He had calculated that it would take him twenty years to fulfil his 
task; it took him almost forty; but he did fulfill it. The long intervals 
when he could neither read nor dictate, and when even being read to was 
a fatigue, he employed, in accordance ‘with what the state of his health 

permitted, roaming in his dear forests in New England, Canada, and 
as far as the Rockies, or rearing flowers or visiting ‘European countries 
from which had come the chief personages in his drama, from Cartier, 
from Champlain, whom he loved, to Frontenac, whom, with all his 
faults (but the man was as picturesque in them as in his qualities), 
he admired, to La Salle, whose fame as a discoverer of unknown soli- 
tudes he envied, to Montcalm and Wolfe, whom he both loved and 
admired. 

Covered places, when the covering was something else than forest 
boughs, had for him but faint attraction. The naves ‘of cathedrals and 
the masterpieces in museums fill almost no space in his travelling 
notes, but sketches abound as full of relief as a Rembrandt print, as 
full of life as any scene in Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain.” “I would go 
further,” he said, ‘for one look into the crater of Vesuvius than to 
see all the ruined temples of Italy.” And again, “ There is unbounded 
sublimity in the Coliseum by moonlight, that cannot be denied; St. 
Peter’s, too, is a miracle in its way.” We breathe and think, now he 
is at one with us; he adds, however: “ But I would give them all for 
a ride on horseback among the Apennines.” Going from Gibraltar to 
Malta on an English Government steamer, in December, 1843, he finds 
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himself quite at home among the sturdy sailors who listened each day 
to the English litany, and made the responses. He joyfully writes: 
“A becoming horror of dissenters, especially Unitarians, prevails 
everywhere. No one cants here of the temperance, reform or of system 
of diet—eat, drink and be merry is the motto everywhere, and a stronger 
and hardier race of men than those round me never laughed at the 
doctors. Above all, there is no canting of peace. A wholesome system 
o* coercion is manifest in all directions, thirty-two pounders looking 
over the bows, piles of balls on deck. . . . There was none of the 
new-fangled suspicion that such belligerent petition “—-a prayer which 
had been said for the success of British arms ”—might be averse to the 
spirit of a religion that inculeates peace as its foundation. And I 
firmly believe that there was as much hearty faith and worship in 
many of those men as in any feeble consumptive wretch at home who, 
when smitten on one cheek, literally turns the other likewise, instead 
of manfully kicking the offender into the gutter.” 


Mr. Roosevelt dedicated to him his ‘‘ Winning of the West.” No 
wonder. 

Keeping an open mind, he noted with the same sincerity the 
contradictory impressions which he received occasionally on the same 
subjects; no less a subject, for instance, than ‘Catholicism, sometimes 
severely taken to task and sometimes written about as follows: “The 
Church of the Benedictines (at Messina) is the noblest edifice I have 
seen. his and others, not unhke it, have impressed me with new ideas 
of the Catholic religion. Not exactly, for I reverenced it betore as 
the religion of generations of brave and great men, but I now honor 
it for itself. They are mistaken who sneer at its ceremonies as a mere 
mechanical force; they have a powerful and salutary effect on the mind. 
Those who have witnessed the services in this Benedictine church, and 
deny what I say, must either be singularly stupid and insensible by 
nature or rendered so by prejudice.” 

Threatened with total blindness, with a brain disease approaching 
insanity, unable for long periods to move except with the help of 
canes or even of crutches, he stood the siege of those howling evils as 
pluckily as his heroes did in their wooden fortresses besieged by howling 
[ndians. He had at times to stop, but he never surrendered the fort, 
fie never abandoned his plan, he never struck his colors. For a long 
period, this lover of the wilderness had to rest content with playing 
the gardener and rowing on a less grandiose sheet of water than Lake 
George or the Canadian lakes, namely, Jamaica pond, by Boston. But 
he played the gardener manfully: this was a trait of his character 
that never left him; he developed the beautiful Liliwm Parkmani, 
created new species of roses, won in expositions almost as many prizes 
as there are days in the year, and published his “ Book of Roses,” so 
conscientiously written that it is still of practical value. There again 
he had to do with France, and he rendered her justice. ‘‘In the 
production of roses, France takes the lead.” The conclusion of the 
saffering invalid was as graceful as his subject: “In conelusion, we 
would remind the cultivator that although, even under neglect and 
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scorn, the Rose has smiles for all, it is only to a loving and constant 
suitor that she clothes herself in all her beauty. Among all the flowers 
of our gardcns, none is more grateful for a careful attention, and none 
more abundantly rewards it.” 

His fortitude had its recompense: he could resume his work and 
iis visits to the parts of the continent he had to describe, and with 
intellectual powers unimpaired fulfill his life’s plan. His first volume 
had appeared in 1854; his last saw the light in 1892; he died in the 
following year. He had written long before: “ Every one has his 
place in the world, and the wise and fortunate find it.” He had been 
one of the wise and fortunate. 


His fame was considerable; the French “ Revue Historique ” had 
published on him a series of articles of warmest praise, pointing out 
that in him the artist was the equal of the historian, but considering 
him too severe concerning the savages. He fitted admirably, with 
qualities different from theirs, into that wonderful group of historical 
writers, which are one of the glories of nineteenth-century Massa- 
causetts, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Henry Adams, to name only those 
who are gone. The masses delighted in the charm of his writings, as 
great as that of Cooper’s or even of Scott’s; those who knew admired 
at the same time his charm and that accuracy which was in his eyes 
of supreme importance, so much so that his tenacity in his hunt for 
documents does not yield to that of his Indians, famished among their 
winter snows and hunting for their prey. When his task was over 
he handed to the Massachusetts Historical Society the documents he 
had collected for the composition of his work, and they form about 
seventy volumes, most of them folios. 


Both gifts, accuracy and life-like presentation of facts, are of supreme 
importance; Parkman, who had admired them in Augustin Thierry, 
knew it and ceaselessly worked to develop them in himself. “ This was,” 
be says in the introduction to the first volume of his series, “ essential 
to a plan whose aim it was, while scrupulously and rigorously adhering 
to the truth of facts, to animate them with the life of the past, and 
so far as might be, clothe the skeleton with the flesh.” And he adds 
with great wisdom: “ Faithfulness to the truth of history involves far 
more than a research, however patient and scrupulous, into special facts. 
Such facts may be detailed with the most minute exactness, and yet the 
narrative, taken as a whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. The nar- 
rator must seek to imbue himself with the life and spirit of the time. 

. . He must be, as it were, a sharer or spectator of the action he 
describes.” Such was the great merit he himself recognized in Fent- 
more Cooper: “The most obvious merit of the ‘ Last of the Mohicans ’ 
consists,” he wrote, “in its descriptions of action, in the power with 
which the author absorbs the reader’s sympathies and leads him, as it 
were, to play a part in the scene.” 

But there lurks for the historian another danger, which is that, 
being, as it were, “a sharer” in the action described, he can scarcely 
heip taking sides. Parkman knew also of that danger; he did his best 
ta avoid it; he often succeeded, not always. He had misgivings as 


to the possibility of such failures, and then he would try to equalize 
the two scales by compensatory statements. As regards a number of 
questions, two different Parkmans could be presented to view by quoting 
only the series of his asseverations, first on one side, then on the other. 

Some of his strictures on the Jesuits are of the hard sort; 
Pascal would have subscribed to them with glee; but he writes also 
about them: “Certain points of Christian morality were also strongly 
urged by the missionaries, who insisted that the convert should take 
hut one wife and not cast her off without grave cause, and that he 
should renounce the gross licence almost universal among the Hurons. 
Murder, cannibalism and several other offenses were also forbidden. 
Yet laboring at the work of conversion with an energy never surpassed, 
and battling against the powers of darkness with the mettle of Paladins, 
the Jesuits never had the folly to assume towards the Indians a dicta- 
torial and overbearing tone. Gentleness, kindness and patience were 
ihe rule of their intercourse.” And again: “ When we look for the 
results of these missions, we soon become aware that the influence of 
the French and the Jesuits extended far beyond the circle of converts. 
It eventually modified and softened the manners of many unconverted 
tribes. . . . The savage was a savage still, but not so often a devil.” 

No “ Vie des Saints ” will ever give an account more moving than 
his of the death of these missionaries, Jogues, Brébeuf, Garnier, tortured 
by those same Indians to whose welfare they had devoted their lives: 
“ Brébeuf was the lion of the Huron mission and Garnier was the lamb, 
hut the lamb was as fearless as the hon.” 

An enemy of prohibition, Parkman forbears from showing this in 
his story of the efforts of the French missionaries and lay authorities 
to prevent the sale of brandy to Indians; though the steps taken were 
carried so far that the staunchest prohibitionists of our day would, we 
may believe, recoil from imitating them. In 1661 two French people 
were executed and one whipped at Québec for having taken part in 
illicit sales. 

“The good historian,’ Fénélon had said in his “ Letter to the 
Academy,” “belongs to no time and to no country; though he_ loves 
liis motherland, he flatters it in no way. The French historian must 
remain neutral between France and England; he must, praise as will- 
ingly ‘Talbot as Du Guesclin and render as much justice to the military 
talents of the Black Prince as to the wisdom of Charles V.” 


A very difficult task, to be sure. Parkman had as a help his 
congenital sincerity, his ardent desire never to swerve from truth abso- 
lute, the fact that he was neither an English subject nor a French 
citizen, being, however, of English stock. But he had his unavoidable 
dose of human frailty, an inborn tendency to severe judgments, and a 
remarkably negative disposition toward the great problems of his: day 
and of ours. He was anti a great many things; so many, indeed, that 
one wonders at times whether, with his love of the forest, the ideal 
place for him to live in would not have been earth before the flood: 
anti-Catholic and anti-Protestant, anti-democratic and anti-aristocratiec, 
aiti-Bourbon and anti-Hanoverian, ardently anti-Indian, opposed to 
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universal suffrage, to feminine suffrage, to prohibition, to pacifism, to 
philanthropy, to emigration ; doubting at times that anything great 
could come from one who was not well born, so that Pasteur should 
not have made his discoveries, nor Robert Browning have written his 
poems, nor Lincoln sayed his country by his statesmanship. He recog- 

nized, however, on other occasions that “the vigorous life of the nation 
ae from the deep rich soil at the bottom of society.” 


Aware that he had these dispositions, Parkman fought them in 
his ehief works with remarkable success. We would scarcely be aware 
of some of them if we had not his letters and separate articles. There 
were, however, cases when he failed, the most glaring being, to my 
mind, the way in which he dealt with the unfortunate Acadians who 
were not in reality aby into remaining French at heart by the tactics 
of Le Loutre or anyone else, since, transported to Louisiana, they are 
still French to-day; and a lame justification it is of the sad deed to 
allege that Louis XIV. intended to perform a similarly nefarious one, 
which in fact was not similar, and which moreover was never put into 
practice. No Englishman with a heart would now justify it: which, 
I trust, means no Englishman at all. 

A trifling remark sometimes also escapes Parkman, showing, as 
a straw in the wind, which way the spirit blows; as when during the 
siege of Quebec he admiringly opposes the sullen silence of the British 
to the shouts of the advancing Canadians. “ That true Briton, Captain 
Knox,” he observes, “looked on with a critical eye... and wrote 
that night in his Diary that they had made a ridiculous noise. How 
different,” he exclaims, “how nobly awful and expressive of true valor 
is the customary silence of the British troops!” In the course of the 
same siege, however, a few pages further, we learn that “the order 
Was given to charge. Then over the field rose the British cheer, mixed 
with the fierce yell of the Highland slogan.” No objection, only one 
must choose. 

He usually, however, holds himself in check, the more meritoriously 
since he ‘had, in his inward self, such pronounced and, in some respects, 
retrograde propensities. We French owe to him a debt of gratitude, 
were “it but for his having noticed that disposition of ours to be kind 
to the humbler races: ‘ Towards the fickle and bloodthirsty race who 
claimed the lordship of the forests, these colonists bore themselves in 
a spirit of kindness, contrasting brightly with the ”—well, the attitude 
of some others. “ W hen the last boat-load left Port-Royal, the shore 
resounded with lamentations, and nothing could console the afflicted 
savages but reiterated promises of a speedy return.” 

What we were then, may I be permitted to say, we have continued 
to be; in our rebuilding in recent times of a colonial empire larger 
than the one we had befc ore, gunpowder played a minimum part, good- 
will and friendliness a large one; tribes whose condition and welfare 
we had improved came to “the rescue when we were attacked by the 
common enemy, yours and ours, and helped to bring about, after the 
bloodiest conflict the world has known, that elorious armistice, the 
fifth anniversary of which was celebr ated the day before yesterday. 
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“The nature of the French,” the British essayist, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
had written in 1609, “is easy and harborous to strangers.” 

The earnestness of Parkman’s search for the truth is, in any case, 
unimpeachable, and his life-giving power is of the rarest quality. His 
heroes stand alive before us; we hear their clamors and their murniurs ; 
the same with his Indians, the same with his forests, the Indians being 
of all the characters in his drama those to whom justice was meted 
out with the most parsimonious hand. He who did not care to stroll 
into museums, has left a full museum of life-like portraits, of seenes 
in action, of unforgettable landscapes. No one who has beheid them, 
through his pages, in their quiescence or motion, can ever fail to remem- 
ber them. No painter, no poet (and he was not very fond of the poetry 
of poets or of the music of musicians, making an exception for some 
romantic poets, but then he was fonder of their romanticism than of 
their poetry), has been a more powerful evocator than Parkman when 
at his best. 

His forest pictures especially, which are innumerable, are of peer- 
loss beauty: “ Winter had set in, and already dead Nature was sheeted 
in funeral white. Lakes and ponds were frozen, rivulets seaied up, 
torrents encased with stalactite of ice; the black rocks and the black 
trunks of the pine trees were beplastered with snow, and its heavy 
masses crushed the dull green boughs into the drift beneath. The 
forest was silent as the grave.” 

His portraits of cities are scarcely less good, that of St-Malo, for 
example, or of Québec, or of your own Montreal: “The ancient town 
of St-Malo, thrust out lke a buttress into the sea, strange and grim 
of aspect, breathing war from its wall and battlements of ragged stone 
~-a stronghold of privateers, the home of a race whose intractable and 
defiant independence neither time nor change has subdued—has been for 
centuries a nursery of hardy mariners.” 

Cartier, of St-Malo, discovers and baptises the place where now 
rises Montreal, and then we have this diptych: “ From the summit, 
that noble prospect met his eye which at this day is the delight of 
tourists, but strangely changed since, first of white men, the Breton 
voyager gazed upon it. Tower and dome and spire, congregated roofs, 
white sail and gliding steamer, animate its vast expanse with varied 
life. Cartier saw a different scene. East, west and south the mantling 
forest was over all, and the broad blue ribbon of the great river glistened 
amid a realm of verdure. Beyond, to the bounds of Mexico, stretched 
a leafy desert, and the vast hive of industry, the mighty battleground 
of Es centuries, lay sunk in savage torpor, wrapped in illimitable 
woods. 


His motion pictures, if one may use this neologism, are just as 
good. “The vast throng of courtiers at Versailles was like an animated 
beds of tulips.” Braddock’s army on the march was “like a thin, long 
party-colored snake, red, blue and brown, trailing slowly through the 
depth of leaves, creeping round inaccessible heights, crawling over ridges, 


moving always in dampness and shadow, by rivulets and waterfalls, 


crags and chasms, gorges and shaggy steps.” 
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Behold also the fleet bringing over Wolfe to Canada: “In a few 
hours, the whole squadron was at sea, the transports, the frigates and 
the great line-of-battle ships with their ponderous armament and their 
freight of rude humanity armed and trained for destruction; while on 
the heaving deck of the ‘ Neptune,’ wretched with sea-sickness and 
racked with pain, stood the gallant invalid who was the master of it all.” 

Remarkable character sketches, withal, of the chief English colonies 
in America, with their distinctive peculiarities, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and of each of the heroes of the drama, beginning with 
Cartier and with Champlain, the latter the “paladin of the woods,” 
who felt that in America “much knowledge was to be won, much peril 
to be met: the joint attraction was resistless’; Champlain whose two 
ships when he came to Canada were of 12 and 15 tons burden; but 

“where Champlain was present there was no room for despair,” and 
who, as if better to please his future biographer, brought to Québec 
roses from France, and, having faith in the future of New France, that 


other rose, his ates 


Then La Salle, the greater explorer, who, while so many skimmed, so 
to say, the outer part of the continent, dashed into the unknown and 


followed the Mississippi valley to the Gulf, and whose story has been 
‘once more told in admirable fashion by another American historian, 


John FinJey, in his memorable war-time work, “The French in the 
Heart of America.” 


Then Marquette and Maisonneuve, and that young officer of promise, 
George Washington, warriors and statesmen far and near, Pitt, Choiseul, 
Frederick IJ., picturesque and indomitable Frontenac, “ whose courage 
was guided by so clear a sagacity that he never was forced to recede 
frem the position he had taken,’ who loved the classics, had the 
“Nicomede ” of Corneille and the “ Mithridate” of Racine played in 
{Juébec, and who, summoned by Phipps to surrender the town within 
one hour, replied that he did not need so long to make his answer, and 
his answer was such that the siege had to be raised; foreign kings, upon 
none of whom is bestowed a superabundance of praise; lastly, and better 
than all, the one-volume-long portraits of Wolfe and Montcalm, which 
Parkman rightfully considered his best work, two men with an ‘equally 
nigh ideal, admirable servants of their country, and who, worthy of 
each other, never dreamt but of serving. “I want,” Montcalm’ had 
written to his father in his childhood, “ first to be an honorable man, 
of good morals, brave, and a Christian,” and so he proved to the day 
when he was buried in the Ursulines Convent at ‘Québec and the inscrip- 


tion due to the noble hand of one of the predecessors of Lord Byng 


of Vimy was written on it: “ Honneur & Montcalm. Le destin en 
le privant de la victoire l’a récompensé par une mort glorieuse.” And 
the well-known Latin inscription, fitting both heroes, an emblem of 
the union which, especially after our late trials, should be maintained 
between the English and French-speaking nations, was engraved on 
the monument erected to both at Québec: 


Mortem virtus—communem famam historia—monumentum 
posteritas dedit. 
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One of Parkman’s warmest friends and severest critics, Abbé 
Casegrain, in concluding an account of some of the historian’s earlier 
works, addressed him directly, saying: “ Each of your works, in spite 
of its imperfections, has destroyed some prejudices, those fatal barriers 
which prevent our several nationalities from walking hand in hand 
in a spirit of cordial fraternity and from moving forth as one single 
family to the conquest of material and divine progress. 

“Such is your greatest title to glory and the chief merit of your 
studies. ; 

“When you shall have reached the end of your career, you will 
be able to lay on your books your head grown white with work and to 
render to yourself this testimony: I have spent my life for the good 
of my brother men, with pure and rightful intentions; I can sleep my 
last sleep in the hope that it will be accounted to me.” 

While fame, increasing as years pass, which happens only to the 
ereater writers, surrounds his name, Parkman sleeps his last sleep in 
that beautiful Boston cemetery, Mount Auburn, whose sundial has for 
its inscription those lines of Whittier, the finest in the ample literature 
of sundial mottoes: 


With warning hand I mark Time’s rapid flight, 
From Life’s glad morning to its solemn night; 
5 5 ne 
Yet through the dear God’s love, I also show 
There’s Light above me by the shade below. 


Parkman could not foresee that the day would come when. the 
descendants of those heroes of his who had so long and so valiantly 
fought each other, the French of France and French of Canada; the 
English of England and English of America, would fight hand in hand 
for a common cause, the French and English Canadians being led by 
a warrior, at the same time a man of learning, the same who presides 
at to-night’s ceremony, and whose memorable words have been listened 
to with emotion by all of us. Parkman’s ideas of what democracies 
can do and of their capacity to obey a generous impulse would have 
been altered, seeing them win the greatest struggle which, since the 
beginning of time, had imperilled the future of liberty. 

It greatly imports, not to England in particular, not to France in 
particular, not to America in particular, but to the three of these 
liberal nations, to remember that they are the three great liberal nations. 
If one stands aloof, unwilling to help, not, of course, in little every-day 
matters, but in cases of great danger, it will be a catastrophe for that 
nation, for the three nations, for the world. The world, we trust, 
will never see that. 


SOME PERSONAL QUALITIES OF PARKMAN 


Address by Dr. Buiss Prrry, of Harvard University. 


It is thirty years since Francis Parkman died. A few elderly 
Bostonians recall that gallant crippled figure, with the keen gray eyes 
and the chin thrust forward, as he marched rapidly with his two canes 
along Chestnut or Charles Street, stopping every few rods to rest 
against a fence. It was agony for him to walk, it was a worse agony 
to sit still. Yet his proud face gave no sign. He had a smile for an 
old friend and for every child, and if there were roses in any window, 
nis eye quickened; but he hobbled on, through those streets already 
submerged by the tide of alien immigrants, a patrician, a Puritan of 
the Puritans, remote, inscrutable, indomitable. 

Thanks to the autobiographical fragments which Parkman ieft to 

the keeping of the Massachusetts Historical Society, thanks to that 

- Society’s remarkable collection of his note-books and manuscript 
sources, and to Farnham’s excellent biography, we may know this 
reserved and secretive man better than did his contemporaries. We 
know now the history of that athletic but wrongly disciplined body, 
that passionate but hard mind, that unbroken will which made him 
choose his life-work at eighteen and follow it until he pencilled on 
a few slips of orange-colored paper, in his 70th year, his last notes for 
a revised edition. It is impossible upon such an occasion as this to 
tell the detailed story of his hfe or to weigh carefully his merits as 
a historian. Nevertheless, one may venture to point out a few personal 
qualities which entered into the very texture of his books. 

Enough has been made of Parkman’s boyish passion for the woods 
as related to his later development, but not enough has been made of 
his early reading in its relation to his task as a historian. The young 
Parkman was a Romantic. He tells us in an autobiographical sketch 
tnat his first ambition was to be a poet, then a novelist, and that he 
turned to history as a third choice. He read Byron, Scott, Chateau- 
briand, Cooper. I find the trace of Byron everywhere in his earliest 
books, such as The Oregon Trail and Vassall Morton. When Quincy 
Shaw offered him three books to read at Fort Laramie in 1846—the 
Bible, Shakespeare and Byron—Parkman chose, he says, “the worst 
of the three,” and Childe Harold happened to be the last book he read 
before his death. In The: Oregon Trail and Vassall Morton you will 
find the very image of the Byroni¢ wanderer and outlaw, the Byronic 
clash of the Primitive against the Civilized. Doubtless the middle-aged 
Parkman felt that there was too much Byronic rebellion and_ self- 
revelation in Vassall Morton, and was glad to suppress his unsalable . 
novel. But Byron had taught him much. I have the greatest respect 
for the certificated professional historians of the present day, but I 
submit that some of them might still learn a httle something from the 
art of the great poets and novelists. 
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One scarcely needs to say how much Parkman owed to Sir Walter 
Scott. Here was his pattern for portrait-making, for picturesque 
grouping, for dramatic narrative. From Zhe Oregon Trail to the Half- 
Cenlury of Conflict, how many a forceful personage, how many a march, 
a bivouac, an attack, are painted in the Scott manner! But I think 
that Parkman learned from Scott a more significant historical lesson 
than the mere art of picturesque narrative ; namely, the secret of dispas- 
sionate fairness. For the Wizard of the North was a very soundly 
documented wizard ; an antiquarian who knew the value of personal nar- 
rative and family papers and government archives; a lawyer who could 
ee evidence; a historian who ‘could weigh Jacobites and Presbyterians, 
kings and commoners, in the scales of ‘equal justice. When Parkman 
came to his extraordinarily delicate task of comparing English and 
French civilizations, of appraising the merits of Jesuit and Puritan, 
of explorer and soldier, I think his judgment was all the more finely 
balanced, his sense of human values all the more penetrating, for his 
early training in Sir Walter’s school. If you and I are ever tried for 
murder, we may well wish to have a Parkman and a Scott upon the 
jury; for if these gentlemen vote that we deserve hanging, we should 
be quite content to be hanged. 


But Francis Parkman was far other than a mere reader of books. 
More than most historians, he coveted first-hand experience. He must 
see for himself. Even as a college student he followed on foot the 
old trail of Rogers the Ranger; he tramped back and forth across 
Northern New England studying the topography, the waterways and 
ihe battlefields of the Seven Years’ War. To understand how his 
personal qualities affected his literary methods, the indispensable docu- 
ment is The Oregon Trail, dictated when he was twenty-three. He 
wanted a key to that “history of the American forest ” to which he 
had already devoted himself, and he found it 1h the Far West of 1846. 
‘That journey gave him the clue to the Indian character, to the hunter, 
the Hans -ranger, the pioneer. The college boy who had built his own 
raft to float down the flooded Magalloway had already learned some 
of ae obstacles that confronted Tonty and La Salle. Long days of 
enforced idleness in Dakota wigwams helped him _ to understand the 
Jesuit Relations and the French archives. Henceforth he could check 
up his sources by what his own eyes had seen. That journey to the 
Biack Hills may have fatally impaired his health, but its wholesome 
influence upon his mind can be traced in every one of his later books. 
Just as Charles Dickens’s boyhood gave him the key of the London 
streets, Parkman’s boyhood gave him the key of the wilderness. 


The name of Dickens suggests another curious parallel between a 
writer’s physical endowment ‘and his chosen theme. The bodily and 
mental restlessness of Dickens, his sense of life as motion, as strugele, 
gives his novels their flashing, pulsing energy. Parkman’s physical and 
mental energy was subjec ted to a more rigid control, for he was told 
that his sanity and even his life depended upon mastery of his emotions, 
and he never failed to keep himself in hand. It was the irony of his 
career that his disease increased this inner urge to action, while forbid- 
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ding—-often for years at a time—any real mental or physical exertion. 
The irony is not-lessened, if we believe, with Dr. George M. Gould, 
who has made Parkman’s case the subject of closest professional study, 
that the chief trouble was originally a pecuhar form of eye-strain, 
which proper glasses would have relieved, or removed entirely. But 
whether his malady was curable or not, it certainly intensified his 
abnormal inner excitement in the presence of his material. Ile wanted 
to tell the thrilling story of the struggle of two empires for the control 
-of a continent—a struggle typified by racing ships, forced marches, 
Indian raids, swift reversals of fortune—the drama of clashing, changing 
civilizations. "That this drama was enacted in the lonely forest only 
increased its fascination to a man who knew, as Parkman did, the 
secret of the woods. ‘That secret is expectancy. You have in the woods, 
even more than in the great cities, the sense of “‘ something evermore 
about to be.” } 

The motion-picture was unknown in Parkman’s day, but this new 
art of our time suggests something of the fashion in which that restless 
forest-drama unrolled itself before his picture-making, his story-weaving 
imagination. If you can fancy a movie without sentimentality, a movie 
firmly documented, unwaveringly just, with every landscape sharply 
focussed, every portrait clear, every action motivated, then I submit 
that you would have something hke the effect which Parkman’s twelve 
volumes convey. And his nerves paid the price of his self-absorption 
ii his theme. “The poet writes the history of his own body,” said 
Thoreau. But so does the historian, and every artist who puts himself 
into his books. It is as true of Tacitus and Carlyle as of Dickens and 
Victor Hugo. Parkman lived passionately with his characters for 
iifty years. With every instinct urging him to a life of action rather 
than contemplation, he was forced to sit for long years in his whee!- 
chair and see that splendid swift procession of his heroes pass—priests 
and soldiers, statesmen and savages, against a background of eternally 
living Nature where the woods break into leaf and then turn to gold 
or scarlet, where the pitiless rains fall and the snow-drifts melt into 
the floods of spring—pageantry all, passing, passing, with men wither- 
ing like leaves and newer generations pressing on, pageantry and heroism 
and martyrdom and dreams’ of empire, until that stormy September 
morning upon the Plains of Abraham when the dying General Wolfe 
knew that he had won. 


To have had his first glimpse of that unforgettable story-picture 
in boyhood, to keep it steadily in focus through the tortured years of 
manhood, patiently adding his pitiful five or six lines a day, but never 
yielding to despair, never abandoning his theme—I maintain that that 
achievement of a motor-minded cripple was as gallant and glorious an 
exploit as anything achieved by any of Parkman’s heroes. 


Francis Parkman belonged, no doubt, to what New Englanders 
were once fond of calling “the old dispensation.” He could not have 
accommodated himself to some 20th century conceptions. He distrusted 


democracy, and democracy is in the saddle, though here and there a 
dictator may be leading the horse. He disliked woman suffrage. He 
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hated sentimentality, and sentimentality engulfs us. There is a demand 
just now in the United States that American history should be re-written, 
not in the interest of Truth, but in the interest of some racial or 
religious or ancestor-worshipping group. I should enjoy hearing 
Parkman’s comments on this contemporary insolence; for he commanded, 
in his rare moments of unrepressed indignation, a vigorous, not to say 
profane, vocabulary. 


But it may likewise be true that Parkman would be deaf to some 
of the finer voices of the 20th century, as he was certainly deaf to the 
more spiritual accents of 17th century mysticism. It would have been 
hard for him to think internationally, for he had, I imagine, less faith | 
in World Courts and Leagues of Nations than he had in the sword, 
held by firm and able hands. Parkman was. a Stoic, in philosophy as 
ip life. He would perhaps retort that his life-work was not to dream 
of a new heaven and a new earth, but to give the actual record of the 
American wilderness. And we may say for him what he would have 
been too modest—or too proud !—to say for himself, that he told that 
story as no other man could have told it, and that he served his genera- 
tion best by living—as the dying Henry Thoreau said quietly—in 
“one world at a time.” 


to 
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ADDRESS 
MoNnsIEUR AEGIDIUS FAUTEUX, 


Iibrarian of the Bibliotheque St-Sulpice, Montreal. 


MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, MESDAMES ET MéSSIEURS: 


Depuis quelques années surtout, les centenaires se sont largement 
multipliés. Certains ont méme pensé quwils sont trop et qu’a se pro- 
diguer ainsi la gratitude des peuples s’expose a perdre de son prix. 
Avouons cependant, qu’a tout prendre, le mal serait encore moins grand 
que Voubli. Hélas ! nous ne donnons que trop souvent raison au vers 
mnélancolique du pocte: 


Le vral tombeau des morts est le coeur des vivants. 


Il est certains hommes au moins qui, par la beauté de Jeur vie ou 
par la grandeur de leur ceuvre, ont mérité de ne pas mourir dans la 
mémoire des nations. Méme lorsqwils n’ont paru ajouter qu’a la gloire 
de leur pays, ils ont. par cela méme augmenteé le patrimoine de VPhumanité 
et nous leur devons tous de ce chef le culte du souvenir. La reconnais- 
sance est une vertu qui n’honore pas moins les masses que les individus 
et, quand méme elle ne fleurirait que tous les cent ans, comme l’aloés, 
cette autre plante tardive, mais vivace, il ne faut jamais cesser de la 
pleusement entretenir. 

Or, s'il est un centenaire dont la célébration semble particulicrement 
justifiée, e’est bien celui de Francis Parkman. [Hn effet, parmi les 
grandes figures qui auraient des titres caractérisés 4 cet honneur supréme, 
nous n’en voyons pas qui aient plus hautement illustré leur époque 
autant par le talent que par le caractére. Comme historien, il a légué 
aux générations une ceuvre immortelle et que personne ne pourra égaler 
de longtemps; comme homme, il a fourni un des plus magnifiques 
exemples de fortitude hérotque quil nous ait éte donné de connaitre. 
Par ce double mérite il dépasse ’humaine stature et 11 est légitimement 
élevé a la hauteur d’un siécle. 


Francis Parkman occupe aujourd’hui une place incontestéee au 
Panthéon américain des arts et des lettres. Et il y a déja assez long- 
temps que les meilleurs juges Pont proclamé le plus grand historien du 
Nouveau Monde, n’ayant pas attendu pour cela d’ aire. suggestionnés par 
Patmosphére entrainante d’un centenaire. Tandis que ses illustres 
rivaux, les Prescott, les Bancroft et les Motley voient leur faveur décliner 
et ne conservent guére de fidéles que dans le silence austere des biblio- 
theques, lui continue de grandir et augmente sans cesse son emprise 
aussi bien sur Vélite intellectuelle que sur Pesprit populaire. Parmi 
les maitres actuels de Vhistoire en Amérique, il n’en est presque pas 
un qui ne soit prét a lui dire comme Dante a Virgile: 


Tu duea, tu signore, e tu maestro. 
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Si Parkman n’a pas vieilli, si les lauriers reverdissent sur sa téte 
avec une fraicheur toujours nouvelle, c’est que son ceuvre est jeune de 
la jeunesse immortelle de Vart. Tout en ne négligeant rien de la 
méthode scientifique sans laquelle V’historien risquerait de manquer au 
premier de ses devoirs, V’exactitude, il a su en dérober le rébarbatif 
appareil sous V’éclat de la forme. A la sécheresse du fait, 11 a superpose 
la magie du style. L’érudit se double chez lui d’un artiste. Toute son 
histoire est traversée d’un large souftle qui la soutient et qui Vanime: 
le don de vie. Ses personnages n’ont rien de conventionnel et d’apprete ; 
ce sont des étres de chair qui se meuvent et €meuvent; et les vastes foréts 
au milieu desquelles il nous entraine a leur suite ne sont pas de simples 
décors comme on en voit sur les scénes d’opéra; on les sent au contraire 
grouillantes et peuplées. Par un caprice étrange, la Providence avait 
comblé de qualités visuelles véritablement merveilleuses cet homme qui 
devait presque toute sa vie défendre si péniblement ses yeux contre 
Venvahissement d’une complete obscurité. Comment a-t-il pu assem- 
bler sur sa palette toutes les riches couleurs dont il a revétu ses paysages, 
comment a-t-il pu décrire avec une si pittoresque précision la nature 
infiniment variée du vierge Nouveau Monde? Ou bien il avait réussi 
a emmagasiner au temps de sa prime jeunesse assez de lumicre pour 
illuminer le reste de ses jours, ou bien il était de ceux dont Victor 
Hugo a pu dire: 


Quand Voeil du corps s’éteint, Poeil de Vesprit s’allume. 


Mais j’oublie que ce n’est pas de moi que vous attendez ce soir 
le jugement qui place Francis Parkman en son ordre et qui lui rende 
la justice attendue. D’autres se sont déja chargés ou se chargeront 
de ce soin avec autrement de compétence et d’autorité. | 

Je ne veux pas davantage entreprendre de vous retracer la doulou- 
reuse et pathétique existence de Francis Parkman. Personne nignore 
comment il eut a lutter jour par jour et pour ainsi dire heure par 
heure contre ce qwil appelait luicméme lVennemi: le mal physique. 
Menacé presque a tout instant de perdre la vue, il he put guere pour- 
suivre son prodigieux labeur qu’en empruntant a quelque Antigone de 
passage des yeux mercenaires; une insomnie presque continuelle faillit 
méme provoquer a un certain moment le désarroi complet de ses facultés 
mentales. En dépit de la menace perpétuelle de cette double épée de 
Vamoclés, il n’en a pas moins poursuivi son ceuvre jusqu’a la fin, ne 
sarrétant littéralement qu’au seuil du tombeau. Personne n’a jamais 
mieux prouvé qu’une grande 4me est maitresse du corps qu’elle anime 
et John Fiske a eu raison de dire que, par son indomptable courage 
au milieu des épreuves, il s’était égalé aux plus sublimes parmi les 
héros au coeur triplé d’airain qui remplissent son histoire. 

Mais encore une fois, aussi bien que Parkman ouvrier d’art, je 
dois abandonner a des mains plus expertes et plus savantes Parkman 
professeur d’énergie. Une autre tache m’incombe que vous devinez 
tous et que je veux essayer de remplir avec autant de conscience que 
de sineérité. 


Francis Parkman est historien américain autant par sa naissance 
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que par Vesprit qui ’anime; mais par le theme quil a choisi on peut 


dire qu’il est a titre presque égal historien canadien. Et c’est pour- 


quoi il était souverainement convenable que son centenaire fit célébré 
avee un éclat particulier dans Montréal, au centre méme de cette his- 
toire dont il s’est fait Pécho si vibrant. J’oserai dire que l’on a eu 
surtout raison de ‘vouloir qu’une voix canadienne francaise s‘élevat 
dans ce concert. Parkman a été par-dessus tout, et l’on pourrait dire 
uniquement, Vhistorien de la Nouvelle-France; entre tous les themes 
qui s’offraient a son génie, il s’est délibérément arrété a cette émouvante 
épopée francaise qui s‘est déroulée pendant pres de deux siccles sur le 
sol d’Amérique et il a consacré sa vie tout entiére a en retracer les 
étapes successives avec leurs alternatives d’ombre et de splendeur. L’on 
serait certes en droit de s’étonner si lon ne voyait pas associés a Vhom- 
mage que reclame aujourd’hui sa mémoire les descendants de ces mémes 
Francais dont il a si vivement évoqué les gestes parfois un peu rudes, 


mais le plus souvent glorieux. On m’a fait le grand honneur de me 


choisir pour étre, en cette circonstance solennelle, le porte-parole de 
mes compatriotes. J’en suis heureux, mais je le serais plus encore si 
je n’avais le sentiment de tout ce qui me manque pour ¢tre vraiment a 
la hauteur d’une tache aussi redoutable. Cependant, si je sais au 
Canada Francais bien d’autres voix qui eussent résonné dans cette 
enceinte avec une autorité plus haute et qui, par leurs souples accents, 
eussent plus délicatement nuancé Véloge di a un Parkman, je n’en 
connais pas, jose le dire, dont Vhommage a la trés grande gloire que 
nous commeémorons ett été a la fois d’une conscience plus ficre et 
(une sympathie plus franche. 


Quiconque a lu les douze volumes de Parkman trouverait plutot 
Atrange qu’un Canadien-francais y souscrivit sans réserve. Ce serait 
montrer au talent une condescendance outrée, un agenouillement trop 
servile. Parce que nous honorons quelqu’un, il ne s’ensuit pas que nous 
abdiquions le droit de le juger. Pour ma part, je ne veux pas offrir 
a Francis Parkman d’encens douteux et sa grande dme serait la pre- 
miére 4 me reprocher de ne pas parler de lui, en cette circonstance 
surtout, avec cette sincérité et avec cette honnéteté quwil prisait par 
dessus tout. 

Dans une lettre encore inédite et qui est conservée dans l'une de 


nos bibliothéques de Montréal, Francis Parkman écrivait en septembre 
1856: 


“The early history of Canada is so full of dramatic incidents and 
noble examples of devoted heroism that it is a matter of wonder that 
American writers have, until lately, so little regarded it. For my own 
part, I shall spare no efforts to place it in its just light.” 


L’auteur de ces lignes était incontestablement sincere lorsqw il 
promettait avec une si belle énergie de montrer dans sa lumiere vraie 
Vhistoire du Canada. Y a-t-il réussi? C’est une question a laquelle 
il nest pas possible que tout le monde réponde de la méme fagon, mais, 
du cdté canadien-frangais, la réponse est connue. Nous croyons que 
Parkman, malgré un louable effort d’impartialité, n’a pas rendu a 
Pame canadienne-francaise la complete justice qu’elle se croyait en 
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droit d’attendre et il y a au moins deux points fondamentaux dans son 
histoire sur lesquels nous ne pouvons pas ¢tre d’accord avec lui. 


Prenons (’abord la facon dont il juge le catholicisme, cette religion 
\ laquelle il se heurte continuellement tout le long de son recit. Quoi- 
qu’il ne ftit lui-méme inféodé a aucune secte religieuse et quik n’ac- 
ceptat le joug d’aucune doctrine déterminée, il ne s’en rattachait pas 
moins par deux siécles @atavisme a lidéal puritain, celui qui est peut- 
étre le plus directement opposé a Vidéal catholique et nous ne pouvons 
pas nous étonner quil ait nourri a Vendroit de notre religion une 
sympathie peu profonde. Le catholicisme répugnait méme a son tem- 
pérament personnel d’individualiste passionné; c’était sa conviction sin- 
cére qu'il ne tendait qu’a annihiler toute initiative et a tuer tout 
progres et il ne pouvait s*empécher de ressentir pour ceux qwil croyait 
ses victimes une immense pitie. ; 


Je pourrais, si je voulais, 
Des dieux que nous servons montrer la différence, 


mais ne craignez pas, Mesdames et Messieurs, que j’entre ici dans un 
débat théologique. Outre que Ventreprise serait aussi inutile qu’en- 
nuyeuse, ce n’en est ici ni le temps ni le lieu. Il n’y a qu’une chose 
qwil suffise de marquer, c’est que, Canadiens-frangais, nous ne pouvons 
pas, sans cesser d’étre ce que nous sommes, nous apitoyer autant que 
Parkman sur lirréparable malheur qu’avaient nos peéres d’étre catho- 
liques. 

Il en est un peu de méme lorsque notre historien apprécie la 
valeur relative des deux civilisations qu7il rencontre en présence, celle 
de la Nouvelle-France et celle de la Nouvelle-Angleterre. Notant les 
différences fondamentales qui existaient entre les deux colonies rivales, 
il Jes attribue assez naturellement a la difference des institutions 
politiques et religieuses, mais tandis quil n’a que louange a Vadresse 
des institutions de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 11 n’a guere que blame a 
Vadresse de celles de la Nouvelle-France. D’un ecété tous les germes 
de vie et de Vautre tous les germes de mort. Et Vauteur poursuit le 
paralléle avee une insistance parfois désobligeante. Il me semble que 
e’est encore un point sur lequel on trouvera légitime que notre fierté 
nationale ne confesse pas jugement. L’on a dit avec raison que les 
comparaisons sont toujours odieuses, mais ce qui est pis encore c’est 
quelles sont la plupart du temps injustes, et jamais elles ne risquent 
plus de Pétre que lorsqu’elles s’établissent entre les races ou les peuples. 
Sien des livres ont éte écrits, depuis un certain nombre d’années, en 
faveur de la supériorité anglo-saxonne, et chaque fois un autre g’est 
dressé a Vencontre, répliquant avec non moins d’assurance en faveur 
de la supériorité latine. I] me semble que ce fut bien de Vencre 
perdue. Je ne crois pour ma part mi a la supériorité anglo-saxonne ni 
i la superiorité latine. Je crois que chaque race a sa portion sagement 
mesurce de qualités et de défauts, et cest par la prédominance alternée 
de ces qualités et de ces défauts que s’expliquent les vicissitudes des 
peuples. 


Quant a Parkman, quelques-uns de ses plus fervents admirateurs 
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reconnaissent quil était plus artiste que penseur. Moins bien préparé 
a juger les institutions qu’a en retracer les conflits, il n’a pas toujours 
évité le danger des généralisations hasardeuses et il lui est arrivé de 
tirer des conclusions que démentent parfois les faits mémes qu’il raconte. 


Il y a done deux choses auxquelles le Canadien-frangais ne permet 
pas que Von touche impunément: sa foi catholique et sa conscience 
nationale. Parce quil a quelquefois froissé Pune et Vautre, Von ne 
devra pas étre surpris que Francis Parkman ait été sévérement pris 
a partie par quelques-uns des ndtres. Le grand historien d’ailleurs 
sy attendait et il n’en voulut jamais a ses amis catholiques, Vabbé Cas- 
grain et les autres, d’une contradiction inspirée par une conviction 
profonde. Ses contradicteurs eux-mémes savaient quwils croisaient le 
fer avec un adversaire honorable et, par dessus les différences d’opinion, 
ils saluaient de grand coeur en lui un noble caractére. La plupart Ventre 
eux, s ils vivaient, n’auraient pas hésité un instant a participer a Vécla- 
tante commémoration de ce soir et auraient été heureux de proclamer, 
a ma. place sur cette méme plate-forme, ce que nous devons 4 Parkman. 
Car il est facile au Canadien-francais de concilier, méme avec les plus 
graves réserves, une gratitude profonde pour celui qui est et restera 
longtemps le chantre le plus éloquent de notre admirable histoire. 


Nous lui devons d’abord d’avoir choisi de préférence a tous autres 
pour exercer son génie les hauts faits de nos aleux. Et c’est un premier 
hommage a la beauté de notre histoire qui ne nous doit pas étre indif- 
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férent. Certes, il a fallu qwil fit fortement captivé pour s’étre attelé 
a la tache avec une aussi irrépressible ferveur pendant pres de cinquante 
ans et en dépit de difficultés en apparence insurmontables. 


Sans doute, 4 cause de préjugés inévitables, il n’a pu voir toutes 
choses du méme ceil que nous, mais on lui rendra cette justice quil n’a 
pas une seule fois marchandé son admiration a tout ce qui nous est 
véritablement admirable. Méme au point de vue religieux, quoi qu il 
y paraisse, je ne crois pas qwil soit posible de trouver chez aucun autre 
auteur un plus sincére effort d’impartialité. Personne, méme parmi les 
notres, n’a mieux célébré la ferveur héroique et le courage indomptable 
de nos premiers missionnaires. I] était convaincu de la futilité de leur 
labeur, mais cela ne ’empéchait pas de s’extasier devant la grandeur de 
leur ame. 


Ce qui est particuliérement remarquable chez Parkman, c’est l’ab- 
sence compléte de raillerie. Il désapprouve souvent, et avec sévérite 
quelquefois, mais jamais il ne se moque. A certains moments, sa main 
peut se poser un peu trop lourdement sur ce qui nous tient au coeur, 
mais elle n’a pas de griffes. Au cours des deux siécles Whistoire qu’il 
fait se dérouler dans son ceuvre, Dieu sait ce qwil a rencontré de faits 
extraordinaires, d’apparitions et de révélations. Devant au moins quel- 
ques-uns de ces faits, qui sont vraiment d’une puérilité trop grande, 
nous ne pouvons nous empécher nous-mémes <’esquisser un sourire amuse. 
Parkman, lui, ne sourit pas, il raconte. L’on sent bien quwil ne partage 
en rien la crédulité du naif chroniqueur, mais il croit a sa sincérité, et 
il respecte la sincérité partout ot elle se rencontre. ‘“ He never sneers,” 
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nous disait de lui récemment quelquun qui la beaucoup pratique. Et 
c’est un compliment plus difficile a mériter que plusieurs ne le pensent. 


Il arrive aussi 4 Parkman de consigner en assez grand nombre des 
faits qui ne sont pas précisément a fiero cle bereie personnages 
hautement réputés. Quelques-uns sen sont offusqués et ont méme voulu 
y voir une tentative voulue de dénigrement. Ce sont pour la plupart 
des jeunes a qui l’on a enselgne, a ten droit Vailleurs, un respect quasi 
religieux pour leurs ancétres et qui n’ont encore eu Je temps d’apprendre 
de Vhistoire que ce quil en faut nécessairement pour étayer leur fervent 
natriotisme. Dans leur impétuosité, ils ne souffrent pas que l’on découyre 
quelque faiblesse dans les héros quwils venerent, ils ne veulent pas 
entendre qu'il ait fleuri autre chose que lhéroisme ou la vertu sur le 
sol canadien pendant deux siécles. Ceux qui ont un peu plus approfondi 
non seulement lhistoire de leur pays, mais celle de tous les autres aussi 
bien, n’ont pas de ces présomptions ni de ces aveuglements. Ils savent 
trop que, méme chez les races de predilection, le vice cétoie toujours 
assez prés la vertu. Il n’y a pas de pays dont Vhistoire soit com- 
pletement une idylle. Parkman, dans le jardin quil cultivait, a ren- 
contré certaines fleurs @un parfum moins odorant que les autres; il les 
a cueillies dans sa gerbe tout SPR Soe sans penser a plus mal. Amé- 
ricain (ailleurs, rien ne Vobligeait a 1 jouer le role de Japhet couvrant 
dun pudique manteau la nudité de son pere. Quant a nous, notre part 
de gloire est encore assez belle pour que nous n’ayons pas de crainte a 
reconnaitre aussi notre part de mis¢cres. 


Nous n’aurions vraiment a nous plaindre que si Parkman avait 
faussé la vérite. Or, c’est un reproche que personne n’a le droit de 
lui faire. Jl a pu errer quelquefois,—et le miracle serait qwil en fit 
autrement—quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,—mais jamais il n’a 
pris sur lui de frelater notre histoire afin d’avoir occasion de la trouver 
mauvaise. Voici ce quwil écrivait lui-méme dans la préface de “ ? Ancien 
Régime ” 

“ Some of the results here reached are of a character which I 
regret since they cannot be agreeable to persons for whom I 
have a very cordial regard. The SRN Creare drawn from the 
facts may be a matter of opinion, but it must be remembered 
the facts themselves can be overthrown only by overthrowing 
the evidence on which they rest.” 


Et il faut reconnaitre quil a raison. Généralement nous n’avons 
guere de pouvoir que sur les conclusions de Francis Parkman. Le 
seul titre que je me reconnaisse a parler ce soir du grand historien 
Américain est (avoir repagssé a peu pres par les mémes chemins que 
lui pendant vingt années d’études silencieusement consacrées a histoire 
de mon pays, et je crois pouvoir rendre temoignage a son soucl scru- 
puleux de Vexactitude. Personne n’a poursuivi avec plus d’ardeur pen- 
dant toute sa vie la vérité historique; il a trainé sa jambe claudicante 
sur tous les chemins d’ Amérique ou (’Kurope ott il y avait quelque 
archive a consulter, et il n’a rien épargné pour se former une documen- 
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tation inattaquable, étant fortement convaincu de la vérité du principe 
de Hurter: Quod non est in monumentis, non est in historia. 

On aurait le méme tort de conclure, a cause de certaines opinions 
trop catégoriques sur la vertu négative de nos mstitutions, que Parkman 
a systématiquement méprisé ame francaise. Hostile, il pouvait l’¢tre 
Vesprit, mais, par une étrange contradiction, 11 ne l’était pas de ceour. 
11 suffit @ouvrir son ceuvre pour s’apercevoir que, quoi qu’il en efit, 
il n’a pas échappé plus que d’autres 4 Virréductible séduction du courage 
francais. Quels sont les héros a qui va toute sa predilection, tout le long 
de son histoire? Invariablement aux fils de France. Et certes celui-ls 
est bien exigeant qui nest pas satisfait de la facon extrémement ¢‘né- 
reuse dont il a traité tous ceux de chez nous que nous avons de yraies 
raisons d’admirer. Si Von excepte peut-étre Mer de Laval, pour lequel 
il mavait (ailleurs qu’une aversion doctrinale et a qui il n’a pas hésité, 
malgré tout, a reconnaitre une valeur morale des plus hautes, nous ne 
trouverons pas une seule de nos grandes gloires a qui il n’ait pas rendu 
le plein hommage quelle méritait. Et “pourtant, au dire de ses bio- 
graphes, de sa nature, il était pas laudatif. Ce n’est certes pas une 
admiration de commande qui lui a dicté les pages magnifiques que Von 
sait sur Samuel de Champlain, sur Paul de Chomedey, sur Dollard des 
Ormeaux, sur Marguerite Bourgeois, et surtout sur les trois principaux 
héros de son cceur, La Salle, Frontenac et Montcalm. Que Von fasse 
le compte des pages ot il exalte la France, au moins dans ses plus 
illustres enfants, et de celles ot, en se perdant dans des généralisations 
maladroites, il parait vouloir Vabaisser, et ’on verra que les premiéres 
Vemportent sur les secondes au point de les faire oublier. 

I’histoire de Parkman, telle quil l’a écrite, est en somme a notre 
honneur. Il nest personne qui ne la lise et qui, en deépit des taches 
qwil y rencontre, n’en sorte avec un respect plus grand pour le peuple 
dont elle relate le long héroisme et les pénibles travaux. It est pour- 
quoi c’était Vimpérieux devoir du Canada francais de s’associer a cette 
haute commémoration. Et cest pourquoi je suis str de me faire Vin- 
terprete de mes compatriotes en saluant bien haut la grande mémcire 
de Francis Parkman. 


ADDRESS 


Dr. Crrartes W. Coxrsy, of Montreal. 


In commemorating the centenary of Parkman’s birth, we pay 
honour to a great historian, who was also a hero. No word short of 
heroism is strong enough to define the quality of character which made 
it possible for him to complete his task. As Canadians, we are bene- 
ficiaries of the splendid life-work that he achieved through force of 
will and quenchless enthusiasm. He has left a vivid, brilliant picture of 
leaders who were distinctively Frenchmen or Englishmen—of Champlain 
and Frontenac and Montcalm; of Wolfe and Amherst. The English 
colonies at m: ol points come into his pages. But Parkman’s real subject 
is the life of Canada during the first century and a half of its existence. 
Thus we, as his chief be nefici laries, owe him the deepest debt of gratitude. 


It is easy enough to say that Parkmian was a great historian, but 
it is not easy to be a great historian. Permit me to comment for a 
moment upon this fact, simee a man’s praise is in proportion to the 
difficulty of his achievement. 

From the days of Herodotus till now, the writing of histories has 
been a common practice and has assumed a wide variety of forms. I 
suppose that on the whole the histories which deal with politics and 
war have flourished the most riotously. At any rate, J. R. Green 
thought so when he wrote his “ Short History of the English People” 
us a protest agaist drum and trumpet history. But while innumerable 
ristories have been written about politics and war, no field of human 
effort has been neglected by the historian. Theology, art, literature, 
science, Music, commerce, exploration, are only a few among the leading 
categories of man’s activity which have been chronicled in full detail. 
There is also that fascinating record of individual achievement which 
we call biography. Disregarding for the moment considerations of 
quality and dealing with bulk, it may be said that histories have been 
written, not by the thousands, but by the hundreds of thousands. And 
yet there have been few great historians. 


Buckle was impressed by this fact, for at the very beginning of 
his “ History of Civilization” he refers to the whole body of historical 
writing in terms of extreme disparagement. Casting about for a reason 
which will explain its shortcomings, he first states that almost no one of 
real creative power—at least, almost no one of the highest mentality— 
has condescended to write histories. Many years ago Fliegende Blaetter 
reported a conversation between two German lieutenants who were 
arguing over the relative merits of Scipio Africanus and Julius Caesar. 
Finally the champion of Scipio clinched his argument by saying: 
“Well, if Caesar was as ereat a man as you say he was, how could he 
have spent so much of his time in writing textbooks for the elementary 
schools?” Reversing this line of thought, Buckle seems to believe that 
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' 
ISepler and Newton simply did not condescend to write histories. He 
does remember that Francis Bacon wrote a history of the reign of 
Tlenry VII., but neglects to observe that the eminent Leibnitz stooped 
to compile the annals of a German principality. 

Following Buckle, one could only conclude that historians are not 
equal in mental power to philosophers—in fact, that they do not rank 
among the thiniers. Nor is he alone in this opinion. Gibbon, by 
eommon consent, is a giant among historians. Yet Sir James Macintosh 
said that you could snip Gibbon’s mind off a corner of Burke’s without 
removing enough to be noticeable. 

Admitting the infrequency of great historians, there would seem 
to be a much better explanation of this phenomenon than that offered 
by Buckle. The reason why histories of the highest class are so few 
is not necessarily to be discovered in lack of intellectual power on the 
part of historians. It would be much more accurate to say that no 
one can be a complete, well-rounded historian without possessing gifts 
aad qualities which are rarely found in combination. Let me attempt 
to enumerate some of these, for thus we set up the standard by which 
Parkman should be judged. 


In order to achieve real eminence as a historian, one must possess 
a mind which is clear enough to seize upon a suitable subject and wide 
enough to view it In proper perspective. The theme chosen must. be 
Re consider able ae Sup Oss yet got sO ae as to ve DOs In 


Saachilient as will insure fairness yet ‘he must not be so det penean as 
to become colorless. 


He must possess a robust and unquenchable sympathy with man- 
kind without being a sentimentalist. He must have a zeal for his task 
waich will make him willing to scorn delights and live laborious days. 
Many years he must pass in hbraries, being his own dry-as-dust before 
he ean put life into his pages. His spirit must be calm, yet eager. And 
trough he be perfect in all these respects, one thing more is necessary. 
iwe must know how to write so that the World will read. How this 
ean be achieved it is futile to inquire. A very few can do it. The 
rest fail. 

It would be quite unsuitable at this time to make a detailed, 
analytical statement regarding the dangers, the pitfalls and the oppor- 
tunities of the historian. But the few considerations just mentioned 
will indicate why it is not easy to reach the heights of greatness in 
this field of endeavour. I am not referring to those who do the painful 
and indispensable work of research, without attempting to interpret 
the meaning of the facts which they have collected and winnowed. They 
have their own honored places as scholars, specialists and chronologers. 
The great historian, however, must know how to lay hold upon the 
public. He must tell a stimulating, suggestive story. He must incite 
to thought—and even to action. 

Judged by the standard of greatness which T have in mind and 
have sought to define, the historians of all countries and ages dwindle 
from many, many thousands to a very few—perhaps to not more than 
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fifty altogether. And it seems to me that in this select lst the name 
of Parkman has a place. 

Conspicuous among his endowments was a rare blending of 
thoroughness and picturesqueness. It is unfortunate that the readable 
historians should always be suspected of being careless, ignorant or 
biased. Consider one or two examples. It is perhaps unfair ‘and incon- 
siderate to be always throwing up against Froude the charge of inaccu- 
racy. He was inaccurate verbally, “and perhaps he was imaccurate at 
times in substance. Langlois and Seignobos, in their book on historical 
method, refer to a shortcoming of historians ‘which they term “ Froude’s 
disease, » and they illustrate ‘this by citing a passage about Adelaide, 
Australia, which occurs in one of Froude’s books. In this passage 
Froude, in describing his visit to Adelaide, says: “‘ We saw below us, in 
a basin with a river winding through it, a city of 150,000 inhabitants 
none of whom has ever known or will ever know one moment? s anxiety 
as to the recurring regularity of his three meals a day.” “ Now,” com- 
ment Langlois and Seignobos, “ Adelaide is built on an eminence; no 
river runs through it; when Froude visited it the population did not 
exceed 75,000, and it was suffering from a famine at the time.” 


Undoubtedly Froude had much insight and considerable qualifica- 
tions for the writing of history, but even discounting the charges of 
inaccuracy which have been brought against him, it would have been 
better had he been more accurate. ‘Another of the picturesque historians 
who has been taxed with inaccuracy is John Richard Green. Stubbs, 
whose name is a synonym for carefulness, said of Green that while his 
memory might play him false at times in regard to slight details, there 

eould be no doubt at all as to the thoroughness which he devoted to 
ie preparation and his solid grasp of his ‘sub ject. Even with Green, 
Who was caught napping far less often than Froude, it would-have beer 
better had he been somewhat more careful in detail. 


Macaulay — another vivid historian — has excited resentment in 
certain quarters by being so cocksure of everything, and the Quakers 
caught him in a curious blunder with regard to Wilham Penn. At the 
same time there can be no possible question as to the range or accuracy 
of his scholarship. With an extraordinary range of exact knowledge, 
his dogmatic tendency has inclined many critics to bring him to book 
on every slip they could find. 

Now, Parkman, while having high skill in narrative—and in this 
respect being comparable to Froude, Green or Macaulay—combined an 
extreme carefulness in his preparation with a high degree of imagina- 
tive sympathy. On one occasion he had a piece of rather bad Inck 
which no one can lay up against him. I refer to his having made use 
of. the garbled, inaccurate documents which were published by the 
Province of Nova Scotia regarding the deportation of the Acadians. 
The Abbé Casgrain ran the documents down in the British Museum 
and found that they had been badly edited by a representative of the 
Nova Scotia Government—to the point of misrepresentation. But it 
is difficult to have a grievance against Parkman on the ground that he 
accepted in good faith documents which were printed undet Govern- 
ment auspices. 
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One rather singular fact about Parkman as a researcher is that 
he did not enjoy research. I referred a moment ago to Stubbs. ‘There 
used to be a touch of humour in “ Who’s Who ”—a work wherein one 
finds humourous touches, as often conscious as unconscious, which are 
due to the fact that the subject makes up his own biographical outline. 
Stubbs, when called upon to answer the question about his favorite 
recreations, rephed; “reading proof sheets and hunting genealogies.” 
Parkman never would have thought of putting down historical research 
in any form as being among his recreations or pleasures. He stated 
very “definitely that it was irksome to him. Therefore, it is all 
the more to his credit that his work of preparation was so well done. 

Casgrain has used a good phrase about him in an article which was 
written during Parkman’s lifetime: “Il a Vintelligence a la fois 
romanesque et raisonneuse.” That was exactly it. With an imagina- 
tion all afire with love for the forest and its annals, his thinking power 
was highly developed and he was painstaking to a degree. 


Furthermore, Parkman selected his subject extremely well. Setting 
out as he did to write the history of New France from Jacques Cartier 
to Montcalm, he did not overload himself with a theme of unreasonable 
dimensions. Or rather his theme, while large enough and _ possessing 
a real unity, was not so overwhelmingly extensive as io preclude the 
picturesque. Macaulay states in his opening sentence that he purposes to 
write the history of England from the accession of King James the 
Second down to a time which is within the memory of men still hving. 
And when he started out on this task at the age of forty-two, he doubt- 
less thought he would be able to carry his project through on the scale 
which he selected. But though he worked laboriously for seventeen 
years, until his death in 1859, and completed five volumes, he only 
covered thirteen years. Had he gone on to the time of the second Pitt 
at that rate, it would have taken him one hundred years or more to 
complete the work. In other words, he left a brilliant fragment because 
he made a miscalculation in respect to the number of volumes needed 
to cover the field chosen. 


Parkman was extraordinarily fortunate in being able to complete 
his work, notwithstanding the terrible difficulties under which he 
laboured, and to complete. it true to scale. He gave himsel! enough 
elbow-room and yet he worked out his programme ‘to its logical conclu- 
sion. It is a contradiction in terms to be brief and “picturesque. 
Picturesqueness in historical writing ‘calls for detail. But there is 
reason in all things, and unless the picturesque historian is on his 


guard he is very likely to make the miscalculation which Macaulay 
made in respect to the scope of his work. 


In one or two other ways, Parkman was fortunate with respect to 
the choice of his subject. He wrote about a lost cause, and there 1s 
always a glamour of romance about lost causes. Oxford would not be 
the romantic place it is were it not the home of lost causes and impos- 
sible loyalties, as Matthew Arnold has it. So with the elfort of France 
to dominate North America. And as though this were not cnough, 
Parkman had for his background the forest, with all the glamour of 
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discovery and adventure and fights with the Indians. At one and the 
same time his heroes are contending, not only with human foes, but 
with the forces of nature, in a struggle which exacts effort, sacrifice, 
resourcefulness at every moment. 

There is still another reason why I think time will prove Parkman’s 
life-work to have been thoroughly well grounded. North America is 
manifestly destined to be for a long time ahead a great centre, 1f not 
the great centre, of world power It is fitted by nature to support an 
enormous population, and in many ways seems to command the future. 
However this may be, Parkman’s books cannot fail to have a_pro- 
minent place in the literature connected with American development. 
Mankind is governed by the imagination. The life of the American 
wilderness has passed away, but it can never cease for multitudes 
people to possess a perpetual interest. And in Parkman more com- 
pletely than anywhere else can be found the story of the struggles of 
the French, English and Indians which, for one hundred and_ fifty 
years, gave colour to the great waterways that led deep into the heart 
of the primeval forest. An exe iting, appealing, entrancing chapter in 
the life of America closed with the overthrow of the French and the 
disappearance of the Redmen. But there remains an extraordinarily 
vivid record of this phase of American life—the record which is furnished 
by Parkman’s works from the Pioneers of France in the New World 
right down, chronologically speaking, to the Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

A further guarantee of their) longevity and influence will be 
found in the character of Parkman himself. 

In cases where a man of genius has led a somewhat irregular Life, 
it is often urged that his works should be considered on their own 
merits, quite independently of the author’s own vagaries. That may 
be so. But it does not, therefore, necessarily follow that when an author 
has been exemplary to the point of nobility, his own character, as 
shown by the biographical record, should not add interest to his writings. 
1, for one, cannot but believe that Parkman’s historical work will always 
make a stronger appeal to future generations by reason of the difficullies 
which the writer surmounted than if there had been no such difficulties. 
The story of his lfe-work cannot fail to stimulate all who draw inspira- 
tion from a shining example of courage and persistence. 


Noblesse oblige meant as much to Parkman as to any man who 
ever. lived. “ What,” asks Pope, 


“What ean ennoble fools and sots and cowards ? 
Alas, not all the blood of all the Howards !” 


if Parkman had had all the blood of all the Howards he could not have 
been a greater aristocrat in his attitude towards himself. Sprung from 
micn of Devon on his father’s side and on his mother’s side going back 
io the theological Cottons (the friends and allies of the Mathers), he 
had a just pride of origin which was the staple of his character. His 
self-respect was intense, and mingled with it was an ambition to do 
semething significant. Aiming high, he did not shrink from paying 
tiie price in terms of toil and suffering. 
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What noblesse oblige meant in Parkman’s life can only be realized 
by those who are closely familar with the nature of his physical disabili- 
ties. It is often said that he was nearly blind. But it was not merely 
that he had bad eyes. Total blindness accompanied by good general 
health would have been a slight h 1andicap compared to that under which 
he labored. It is not necessary to give minute details, but in the agegre- 
gate his physical infirmities were excessive. | 

The first symptom of serious trouble came when he was in his 
junior year at Harvard. His heart then began to act so badly that 
it was imperative for him to suspend his studies. A year later he 
nad improved to the point where he was able to finish his academic 
course and enter the Harvard Law School. But the journey throughout 
the West which he described in “The Oregon Trail” was too much. 
There followed a complete break-down, involying grave derangement of 
the nervous system. On the one hand, inactivity was intolerable to 
him; on the other hand, work was suicidal. In 1853 his Boston doctor 
tuld him the could not live more than six months. In 1858 a specialist 
in Paris spent a whole winter trying to discover the specific manifesta- 
tions of insanity which ordinarily accompanied his general AMA bi 
At the end of this period he reached the conclusion that he had never 
known aisaner man. For years Parkman was distracted by insomnia, 
which led him to spend many nights on Boston Common, along with 
tle tramps. He was driven to t take up gardening, in which he won 
so much distinction, simply because for several years he was compelled 
to suspend his historical work. 

Ii is very easy to associate Parkman with a great Enghshman in 
another field, who at exactly the same time—namely the third quarter 
of the last century—was conducting his researches under conditions of 
equal, or almost equal, difficulty. J “refer to Charles Darwin. The will 
power which kept Darwin on The Beagle for five years, despite the most 
racking and prostrating sea sickness, is quite comparable to Parkman’s 
heroism; and both the ‘“‘ Origin of Species” and the “ Descent of Man” 
were prepared under conditions similar to those which attended Park- 
man’s work. I mention this parallel chiefly because of the phrase which 
Darwin in his autobiography uses about himself. He says that when 
he was in the depths he breught himself up by saying to himself, as a 
kind of moral tonic, “it’s dogged as does it.” Perhaps Parkman did 
not use this phrase or any other single phrase under like circumstances, 
but “ dogged as does it ” was no less his watchword than that of Darwin. 


When speaking of his courage, however, one must be careful not 
to lay too much stress upon doggedness in the sense of passive resistance. 
With Parkman noblesse oblige meant sticking at his job if it killed him. 
He was nailed to the mast by self-respect and determination not to give 
in. But after all stoicism in some of its aspects is a negative virtue— 
the power to resist through patience and sacrifice. Essentially Park- 
man’s nature was active, not passive; resilient, not acquiescent. 

‘There is a passage in his novel “ Vassall Morton” in which while 
sketching his hero he describes the qualities which he himself prized 
most highly and possessed. / 
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“ Manhood, the proudest of all possessions to a man, is that unflinch- 
ing quality, which, strong in generous thought and high purpose, bears 
onward towards its goal, knowing no fear but the fear of God: wise, 
prudent, calm, yet daring and hoping all things; not dismayed by 
reverses, nor elated by success, never bending or receding; wearying out 
ill fortune by undespairing constancy; unconquered by pain or sorrow. 
or deferred hope; fiery in attack, steadfast in resistance, unshaken in 
the front of death; and when courage is vain, and hope seems folly, 
when crushing calamity presses it to the earth, and the exhausted body 
will no longer obey the still undaunted mind, then putting forth its 
hardest, saddest heroism, the unlaurelled heroism of endurance, patiently 
biding its time.” 

Parkman’s biographer, Farnham, lays much stress ou this passage, 
as one possessing autobiographical value. The great thing is that Park- 
man backed it up by his achievement. One can embroider flowers of 
language about heroism forever, but it is not often that a writer puts 
behind them a life so arduous and unflinching as that of Parkman. 

A further convincing illustration of his robustness will be found 
in his attitude toward the problems of citizenship. Prevented by acute 
illness and chronic infirmity from taking an active part in public lie, 
he was by no means indifferent to the promptings of patriotism. It 
was one of the bitter disappointments of his life that the wretched state 
of his health prevented him from going to the front when the Mexican 
War broke out. He was then twenty-three years old. It was equally 
impossible for him to enlist. at the opening of the Civil War. But 
though preoccupied as he was with historical work he gave serious 
thought to political problems and tendencies. It is not easy to give 
Parkman his exact label as a student of political theory, but one may 
use a rather unusual term to define his position. Forty years ago we 
had in Canada a so-called “ Liberal-Conservative ” Party—this name 
seeming to indicate a desire to ride two horses at once. I should feel 
inclined to call Parkman an “ aristocratic democrat.” There is a phrase 
of Channing of which Lowell was fond, and which he quotes in his very 
striking essay on Democracy. “‘ Democracy, properly considered,” says 
Channing, “ does not mean ‘I am as good as you are, but ‘ You are as 
good as I am.’” ‘That is one aspect of the subject. Then there is a 
very striking phrase of A. V. Dicey which I read many years ago in an 
article which he contributed to The Nation. “Aristocracy,” says Dicey, 
“emphasizes the differences between men; democracy emphasizes the 
resemblances.” 


Now Parkman by birth belonged to the best lineage of New England, 
and while he was ias far as possible from being a prig or snob, it is quite 
clear that he believed in lineage. Among other posts which he filled 
he was for a good many years an overseer of ‘Harvard University, and 
with his usual thoroughness he took his duties seriously. One of the 
conclusions which he formed as a result of this continued contact with 
university life and the study of university problems was that the boys 
who belonged to families that had been prosperous and well-established 
for several generations did better at the university than the boys whose 
fathers had achieved their own prosperity during the past few years. 
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Without making a long story about Parkman’s political views I 
may recall the celebrated article which he contributed in 1878 to the 
July number of the North American Review. This is entitled ‘“ The 
Failure of Universal Suffrage.’ In twenty pages of vigorous and 
pointed criticism Parkman lays bare the defects, as he sees them, of 
that form of democracy which is associated with the rule of masses. 
Parkman doubtless appreciated and sympathized to a considerable extent 
with Aristotle’s definition of democracy. With Aristotle democracy is 
not a legitimate form of government but a perversion. Just as despotism 
is the perversion of monarchy, and as oligarchy is the perversion of 
aristocracy, so democracy is the perversion of what Aristotle styles 
“politeia.” In the politeia the whole body of citizens conduct the 
affairs of the state for the benefit of all. Under a democracy the rabble 
operate the state for their own benefit. Now Parkman was particularly 
concerned lest universal suffrage in the United States should come to 
mean the rule of the ringleaders of the rabble for their own benefit. It 
is impossible to make any long citations from this article on “ The 
Mailure of Universal Suffrage,” but two or three sentences will do as 
well as more by way of illustrating Parkman’s point of view: 

“When extensive districts and, notably, large portions of popular 
cities are filled by masses of imported ignorance and hereditary inep- 
titude, the whole ferments together until the evil grows insufferably. 
The ballot then educates only to mischief. If the voter has a con- 
science he votes it away. His teacher is a demi-god who preys on his 
prejudices or his creed, and out of a bad citizen makes him a worse 
one. Witness the municipal corruptions of New York, and the monstro- 
sities of negro rule in South Carolina. 

“Tt is said that vigilance is the price of liberty; but it has another 
condition no less essential. It demands moderation. It must stand on 
the firm ground; avoid rash theorizing and sweeping generalization, and 
follow the laws of development which reason and experience point out. 
It must build its future on its past. When it rushes deliriously after 
dazzling abstractions, it is rushing toward its ruin. In short, it must 
be practical, not in the vile sense in which that word is used by political 
sharpers, but in the sense in which it is used by thoughtful and high- 
minded men. 

““There is an illusion, or superstition, among us regarding the 
ballot. The means are confounded with the end. Good government is 
the end, and the ballot is worthless except so far as it helps to reach this 
end. Any reasonable man would willingly renounce his privilege of 
dropping a piece of paper into a box provided that good government 
were assured to him and his descendants.” 

The whole essay is in this strain,—very well written and instinct 
with real conviction. It will be seen that Parkman lines himself up 
alongside of Pope who said: 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
Tlis can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
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Parkman also aligns himself with Burke as Burke’s position is set 
forth in that suggestive and illuminating phrase, “ Government is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants.” In other 
words, Parkman, like Burke, had a very poor opinion of the political 
theories which were made popular by Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


And now I should like to touch briefly upon one or two aspects of 
his historical work which possess special interest for Canadians. 

Parkman did not select for his theme the life of a great imperial 
state at the high point of its power; nor did he deal with one of those 
periods during which the civilized world reacts to a fresh inspiring idea. 
He does not, for instance, attempt to delineate the hfe of the Roman 
Hmpire as it was in the age of the Antonines, or of Italy as it was during 
the Renaissance. The community which he described was smali and, 
throughout the age in question, very remote from the centre of the 
world’s action. Nonetheless, he chose well. 


I doubt whether many who are not specially familiar with the 
annals of New France realize how small the emigration actually was. 
From the founding of Quebec to the coming of Frontenac, not more 
than 10,000 French men and women established themselves as settlers 
upon the banks of the St. Lawrence. There may have been from sixty 
to seventy-five thousand people in New France at the time of the 
cession to Great Britain in 1763; so that whatever date one may select 
in the course of Parkman’s narrative, the community which he describes 
is not imposing when considered merely from the standpoint of numbers. 
Nor does it furnish a very striking subject when considered from the 
standpoint of intellectual activity—that is, from the standpoint of 
ideas. Whereas a printing press was set up in Boston within eight 
years from the establishment of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, no 
printing press was set up in Canada during the whole course of the 
Old Regime. There is a certain amount of dispute as to whether 
Bishop Pontbriand did or did not have a small press upon which some 
of his mandements were printed in 1759. It is doubtful; and in any 
ease, 1759 was the year of Montcalm’s defeat by Wolfe. A flood of 
light is thrown on the society with which Parkman dealt by the bald 
statement that not a single book was printed in Acadia or Canada from 
1604, when DeMonts founded Port Royal, and 1608, when Champlain 
founded Québec, down to the close of the Old Régime. 

Parkman’s theme, then, is that of a small, poor and imperfectly 
educated band of colonists who strove to maintain themselves against 
climate, Indians and English. But numbers and book learning are 
not everything in this world, and while the men of whom Parkman 
wrote were not numerous and not learned, they came of wonderful 
stock and disclosed the more robust virtues in great fulness. The 
historian who has such figures in his portrait gallery as DeMonts, 
Champlain, Maisonneuve, Jogues, Brébceuf, Dollard, Hertel de Rouville, 
Laval, LaSalle, Marquette, Joliet, d’Iberville, Frontenac and Montcalm 
has adequate subject matter, quite apart from the women of New 
France, and from the Indians, and from great figures like Richelieu 
and Colbert, who loom up in the background. i 
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“Tt is not growing hke a tree in bulk that makes man better be,” 
says Ben Jonson; and Parkman, although his Canadians were a little 
clan to whom no one left great verse, had in abundance individual heroes 

and heroines who were themselves the products of an advanced Euro- 
pean civilization. It is the lively, sympathetic and scholarly portrayal 
of strong character in action which gives to Parkman’s work its lasting 
inspiration and value. He delineates men and women who are leading 
lives of sacrifice and danger on the frontier, whether impelled by reli- 
gious zeal, or family affection, or the love of adventure, or loyalty to 
the King. Always there is a note of intense actuality. Always one 
witnesses scenes through which the brave and self-denying pass to their 
hour of trial, of glory, even of martyrdom. ‘The facts were worthy of 
a great artist, and such Parkman proved himself to be in his use of them. 


In a wealthy, populous, comphcated society, the bedrock qualities 
of character are often obscured by trappings and conventions. In the 
wilderness they stand out undisguised. At times the pages of Parkman 
may seem to suffer by comparison with those of other historians whose 
choice it was to write of scholars and artists, of prime ministers and 
foreign secretaries, of kings and courtiers. His compensation is that 
his characters are engaged at all times in a relentless struggle under 
those primitive conditions which reveal the soul. 


It is not strange that the importance of Parkman’s writings was 
recognized in Canada from the moment of their appearance, but the 
time is even more fit now than then for a due appreciation of their 
full content. A man of high celebrity—Mr. Henry Ford—has said 
that history is bunk. Things have happened in the world, however, 
during the past few years which tend to impugn the accuracy of Mr. 
Ford’s allegation. From the first, Parkman’s works gave a stimulus 
to historical reading and historical interest in Canada. To- -day they 
mean more than ever to us. We have seen with our own eyes, and 
under circumstances that are unforgettable, a revelation of stalwart 
virtue equal to that which shines forth in the lives of the pioneers. 
Three centuries ago, France was laying the foundations of European 
life in Canada. During those recent four years of carnage and heroism, 
Canada was helping to maintain the existence of France as a oreat 
state. In both cases the same valour, the same self-sacrifice stand out 
in simple, lustrous splendour. Parkman’s writings mean more to us 
than they could mean to our fathers fifty years ago, because we have 
been at grips with the realities which are born of a breathless conflict. 


To crystallize in two or three words one’s impression of a noble 
character is very difficult; indeed, impossible. It is equally impossible 
tu invent a single phrase which ‘will compress Into an epigram one °s 
judgment of a sustained and finished masterpiece such as is represented 
by the totality of Parkman’s historical work. But I should like to 
quote, with high approval, two contributions which have been made 
by Mr. Sedewick to the interpretation of Parkman’s character. The 
end it is very illuminating—is the application to him of that 
strong Umbrian proverb, “Chi non arde, non risplende.” In other 
words, the man who is not willing to burn himself does not kindle 
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a great beacon for posterity. And then there is this fine phrase of 
Sedgwick about Parkman: “He was a modest, unassuming, resolute, 
high-minded gentleman.” So much for Parkman as a human being. 

As a historian, it was his achievement to carry to completion, 
under the handicap of incessant illness, the dream of his youth. He 
was hardly more than a boy when he decided that he would write a 
history of the forest and its conflicts, of the exploits of the explorers, 
the heroism of the missionaries, and the struggle of two high-spirited 
races for the control of this continent. It was an inspiring motive, 
and Parkman’s work—well-rounded, polished, complete—is a master- 
piece worthy of its theme. 
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